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Special Education in Ontario 


E right of the exceptional child 

to educational opportunity was 
recognized very early in the school 
history of Ontario. The first schools 
for the physically handicapped were 
cpened approximately twenty years 
after the provincial educational sys- 
tem was organized. The following 
schools and institutions were organ- 
ized for the most vart in the nine- 
teenth century: Schools For The Blind 
and Deaf, 1873; Institution For De- 
linquent Girls, 1880; Institution For 
Delinquent Boys, 1887; Institution For 
Feebleminded Children 1888; and In- 
stitution For Epileptic Children, 1995. 


PROVISION FOR DAY SCHOOLS 


Permissive legislation for the estab- 
lishment of day classes for the men- 
tally handicapped was passed by the 
Legislature in 1910. These provisions 
were broadened by the Auxiliary 
Classes Act of 1914 which provided 
for day classes and residential schools 
for the physically and mentally handi- 
capped.’ Besides providing the terms 
of admission and grant support, this 
act gave the Minister of Education 
power to make regulations and to ap- 
point inspectors. 

The effective section of the Auxili- 
ary Classes Act is worded as follows: 
A board may establish and conduct 
classes for children who, not being 
persons whose mental capacity is in- 
capable of development beyond that 
of a child of normal mentality at eight 
years of age, are from any physical or 
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mental cause unable to take proper 
advantage of the ordinary public or 
separate school courses. 

This section of the Auxiliary Classes 
Act is the Ontario charter for the 
education of exceptional children. The 
Act permits local school boards to 
provide for exceptional children. There 
is nothing mandatory in the legisla- 
tion. The Regulations provide that 
the Inspector of Auxiliary Classes (a 
provincial official) shall conduct a 
survey of a school area when request- 
ed by a school board. Such a sur- 
vey is conducted with the assistance of 
local inspectors, principles, teachers, 
doctors and nurses. The Inspector of 
Auxiliary Classes reports the findings 
of the survey to the school board and 
to the Department of Education, but 
the board is not under any compul- 
sion to follow the suggestions in his 
report. 

If the board does establish a school, 
class or classes for the physically or 
mentally handicapped, the local offi- 
cials must make arrangements for an 
annual re-survey. This means that 
they must employ teachers who hold 
Auxiliary Education certificates who, 
in turn, are trained in the summer 
courses for that purpose. In the small- 
er towns and cities, the auxiliary class 
teacher must function as a psycholo- 
gist in administering individual intel- 
ligence examinations to pupils who 
may later be admitted, to his class. 
Where the pupil has physical defects 
of hearing, sight, nutrition or crippling, 
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UNDERSTANDING CANADIAN EDUCATION 


the number has since dropped more 
than 5,000, and the percentage is 
now under 20. 


for as high a proportion of total en- 
rollment as in the United States. Their 
nutnbers have been greatly increased 


The annual salary of all teachers~ within the last few years if we count 


(except in Quebec where the high 
proportion of religious teachers“keeps 
rates much lower) in 1945 was $1,207, 
this year probably about Ai, 300. The 
1945 average varied . Aeon $1,019 in 
one-room rural scho6ls to $1,829 in the 
cities. 


While these’ eee represent sub- 
stantial gains over pre-war levels, 
large numbers who quit teaching dur- 
ing the war years have not returned 
to the’classrooms. And enrollment in 
the fraining schools this year is insuf- 
ficient ‘to offer relief for the teacher 
shortage in the elementary schools. 
/The concern felt for some time in of- 
ficial circles has begun to find ex- 
pression in the press. 


The real problem of teacher supp 


arises from the rate of turnover. wy al 
the seven provinces where herds 
are kept the teachers on the Average 
stay in the profession only eight years, 
rural teachers only three of four years. 
But provincial super - annuation 
schemes, now in effect/in all provinces, 
provide some inducement to long ten- 
ure; salaries nearly 90 per cent higher 
than ten years ago are still being ad- 
juste upwards, and provincial teach- 
ers’ organizations have gained greatly 
in strength/during the last decade with 
the adoption of “automatic” member- 
ship. and “check-off” of dues in most 
of the provinces. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


UNESCO has tentatively defined 
private schools as those in which th 
headmaster and staff are not appoi 
by any public authority. These/are a 
relatively small grouv in C ‘andda, no- 
where except \in| Quebec , accounting 
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the many attempts of private initiative 
to organize educational services at the 
nursery school level. At the ele- 
mentary level they represent all de- 
grees of educational opportunity, from 
the slim resources of charitable in- 
stitutions to those of schools main- 
tained by the wealthier element of the 
population for their own children. 

At the uvper elementary and sec- 
ondary level there is a solid core of 
well-known and long~éstablished resi- 
dential institutiohs that have been 
attracting lately a good deal of at- 
tention Afom parents in other coun- 
tries, Mishing to send children abroad 
for" ‘their education. The fees in the 


fest schools are much lower than 


those of similar schools in the United 
States. They are serving as a help- 
ful medium for development of ac- 
quaintance with people of other coun- 
tries especially in the western 
hemisphere. 


ALAMO CHAPER ORGANIZED 
A new chair of the International 
Council for , xceptional Children was 
organized in San Antonio, Texas on 
March 4, 1947. 
Aenean of the chapter fol- 
lowed a luncheon meeting of teachers 


State Teachers Association. é name 
chosen for the chapter weis “Alamo 
International Council fof Exceptional 


Children” and there Were twenty-five 
charter members. AERLE Dawson, Re- 
porter) . a 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION IN ONTARIO 


the condition must be certified by a 
medical doctor. 

In the thirty-three years since the 
passage of the Auxiliary Classes Act, 
almost every city, town and rural in- 
spectorate has been surveyed at least 
once to locate pupils who are physical- 
ly and mentally handicapped. Dur- 
ing that period, the regulations which 
classify the types of instruction and 
the interior economy of the class- 
room have been expanded to include 
most of the known varieties of special 
education. 


DEVELOPMENT OF DAY SCHOOLS 


Although the Act permits the school 
boards to establish and maintain resi- 
dential schools for the mentally and 
physically handicapped, the existing 
classes are, without exception, day 
schools. The Auxiliary Classes Act 
of 1914 stimulated the organization of 
classes for the retarded and mentally 
handicapped and, after World War 1 
classes for the physically handicapped. 
The record by years follows: 


1911—Classes For Men‘ally Handi- 
capped Children. 

—1921—Sight Saving, Home Instruction, 
Hard-of-Hearing and Speech Cor- 
rection Classes. 

~1924—Vocational Schools for Senior 
Mentally Handicapped Girls and 

Boys. 

_ 1924—Institutional, Hospital, Open Air 

and Forest School Classes. 

! 1925—Correspondence Courses _ for 

| Homebound Pupils or Those Remote 

From School. 

| 1926—Orthopedic Classes. 

1926—School Cars for the Education 

of Children Remote from a School. 
1928—Advancement Classes for the 

Be Gifted. 

| 1929—Oral Day Classes For The Deaf. 
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1930—Opportunity, Sight Saving, 
Home -Instruction, Transportation 
and Speech Correction Units in 
Small Schools. 

1934—Classes for Dull Normal Pupils 

1939—Classes for Adults in Sanatoria. 

1940—Habilitation Units for Cripples. 

1942—Remedial Reading Classes. 

1942—Secondary School Units For 
Cripples. 

1943—Instruction of the Deaf-Blind. 


ADMINISTRATION CONTROL 


For a variety of reasons, several of 
these institutions, schools and classes 
are administered by other departments 
of the provincial government. The 
Ontario Hospital Schools accommodate 
pupils classed as idiots and imbeciles, 
and because the problem presented is 
more that of shelter and treatment 
tnan of education, it is the responsibil- 
ity of the Department of Health. The 
training schools for delinquent boys 
auu girls ure placed under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Reform In- 
stitutions because, although academic 
and vocational instruction is provided 
in these schools, their chief purpose is 
to effect the reformation of their 
charges and to protect society, and be- 
cause the children are committed to 
these schools by order of the court 
and are graduated by way of legally 
arranged placement or under super- 
vision. 

The remainder of the schools and 
classes are administered by the De- 
partment of Education. The Schools 
for the Blind and Deaf, The Corres- 
pondence Courses and The School Cars 
are supervised, organized and _ pro- 
vided by the Department of Education. 
The remaining special schools and 
classes are organized and provided by 
local boards of education under the 
Auxiliary Classes Act. Supervision is 
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exercised by the Auxiliary Education 
Branch which also administers the 
grants paid in respect to these classes. 


TYPES OF CLASSES 


The nomenclature used in Ontario 
differs somewhat from that used in 
other provinces or states. Descrip- 
tive titles of our classes and the num- 
ber of each type are given below. 


1. Types of Classes not Adminis- 
tered by the Department of Education. 
a. Custodial Classes (Residential) 

Department of Health ........ 4 
b. Delinquent Classes (Residen- 

tial) —Dept. of Reform Institu- 


IONS esti a ene eaten aero ee red 
c. Epileptic (Residential) — De- 
partment of: Health. 1-7 ie. we 2 


2. Types of Classes and Services in 
Urban Areas (Auxiliary Education). 


a. Opportunity—For Academically 
handicapped pupils who have 
not successfully pursued the or- 
dinary grade work, but who 
can be trained and whose men- 
tal age is not less than the 
legalischool mage 2... axe ee 181 

b. Handicraft and Special Indus- 
trial Classes—For pupils thirteen 
years of age and over who are 
eligible for admission to an Op- 
portunity Class for training or 
remedial teaching ............ 168 

c. Hospital Classes—For children 
of age who are confined to hos- 


pitals® oy. eos ree ars eee oe 9 


d. Sanatorium Classes—For adult 
and juvenile patients in hos- 
pitals for the tuberculous .... 27 

e. Open Air Classes—For delicate 
anaemic and undernourished 
pupils, classes are held in parts 
or in classrooms with one side 
open to the sun and air ....... 14 
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f. Oral Day Classes—For pupils: 


who: are .deaf.!..-3.. 3G Agae 8: 
g. Hatd-of Heaittia: — For page | 
who are partially deaf ........ T 


h. Speech Correction and Lip 
Reading Classes—For pupils 
who have speech defects or a 
slight hearing ‘loss =?2.s49ee ee 

i. Sight Saving Classes! rene pu- 
pils whose sight prevents them 
from making satisfactory prog- 
ress, or whose eyes would be- 
impaired by using ee text 
books.i3 8 Jog eee pes 10) 

j. Home Instruction Classes—For 
pupils who are eligible but un- 
able to attend school on account 
of a disability which will con- 
tinue for a period of not less 
than three months ..... ris | eae ee 

k. Orthopedic Classes—For pupils 
who are crippled or otherwise 


disabled’ v....0. 2.22 ee € 
l. Institutional Classes — For in- 

mates of children’s homes, shel- 

ters, orphanages, etc. ...... aie eee: 


m. Tutorial and Remedial Reading 
Classes—For pupils who are 
failures in one or more subjects 4 

n. Advancement Classes—For gift- 
ed pupils 

o. School Psychologists — Where 
the position developed out of 
the needs of special education 
and the office and equipment is 
treated as the equivalent of a 


special class. ......+2,~<omeme 5 
p. Blind. Deaf... 2.0.3.2 yee 2 


3. Types of Auxiliary Education in 
Small School Areas. 


Unit is the term used to describe a 
plan for the education of one atypical 
pupil who is given a special program 
although he is taught by the regular 

(Continued on page 258) 
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SUMMER TRAINING FOR TEACHERS OF 
PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN 

Amounceneste have been received 
that the following courses for the 
preparation /of supervisors and teach- 
ers of partially seeing children will be 
_ offered during the summer of 1947: 

: ELEMENTARY 

Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee. June 16-July 23. An in- 
ténsive six-weeks’ workshop. Credit 
_/—6 2/3 semester hours of college grad- 
‘uate credit. Instructor—Miss Mar- 
guerite Kastrup, Supervisor, Braille 
and Sight-Saving Classes, Northern 
Ohio. Information may” be obtained 
from Dean R. L. Eyman, School of 
Education, Florida State College for 
Women. | 

Wayne University, Detroit, Michi- 

gan, Special Education 293. June 23- 
August 1. An intensive six-weeks’ 
course. Crédit—6 credit hours. In- 
structor—Miss Edith Cohoe, Assistant 
Supervisor, Braille and Sight Saving, 
Detroit ‘Public Schools. Information 
may jbe obtained from Mr. John W. 
Tenny, General Advisor, Special edu- 
cation, Wayne University. 

/Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
fis, New York, N. Y. July 7-August 
‘15. Six-weeks’ course; no demonstra- 

tion class. Credit—4 points. Instructor 
—Miss Josephine Taylor, Educational 
Advisor, Braille And Sight Saving, 
State of New J ergey. Information may 
be obtained ffom Dr. William B. 
Featherstone,/ Head, Department of 
Education of the Exceptional, Teachers 
College, Célumbia University. 
ADVANCED 

Wayne University, Detroit, Michi- 

gan, Svecial Education 294. (Pre- 


requi ite: elementary course). June 
23-August 1. An intensive six-weeks’ 
rs 


e. Credit—6 credit hours. In- 


structor — Mrs... Margaret (Soares) 
Polzien, Former Supervisor of Braille 
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and Sight Saving, Detroit Public 
Schools. Information may be obtained 
from Mr. John W. Tenny, General Ad- 
viser, Special Education, Wayne Uni- 
versity NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS. 


Ontario 
(Continued on page 236) 


classroom teacher. As much as pos- 
sible, the nomenclature of units paral- 
lels that used to describe the classes. 
An Opportunity Unit is set up even 
in the most remote school to supply 
suitable teaching and learning ma- 
terials for a child who is backward 
in school subjects. By a sight saving 
unit, a child in any school can be 
supplied with books in magnatype, 
sight saving paper and other neces- 
sary materials to conserve very de- 
fective eyesight. The costs of Habilita- 
tion and Secondary School Units for 
the crippled are completely provided 
by the Department of Education. 


a. Rural Opportunity and Speech 
Correction Units, ai. encwenn .t a Be 
b. Orthopaedic or Transportation 


PATER A Sie renee cetee has Wie sere 4 
+ Home Instructions Units visoes 108 
jemighteos Vine Units cc eee 214 


. Habilitation Units For Crippled 35 
. Secondary School Units for 
Grippledcaca ea iy poses. 30 


4. Residential Schools and Educa- 
tional Services which are Operated by 
the Department of Education but not 
under the Auxiliary Classes Branch. 


a. Classes For The Blind (one 


Hh OoaQna 


SCHOON) Pa, rte tae ceria eT sie es 20 
b. Classes For The Deaf (one 
SCHOGL) Shay itera ae OE el 22 
c. School Cars—Schools on wheels 
which follow a regular route in 
sparsely populated areas ..... 6 
MAY 


NEWS AND NOTES \ 


Federal Legislation 
and News 


Among the committees appointed in 
March 1947 to review the appropria- 
tions recommended by the President, 
a House subcommittee on Labor De- 
partment and Federal Security Agency 
appropriations was named. The fol- 
lowing congressmen made up this com- 
mittee: .. Frank B. Keefe, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, Chairman; H. Carl Ander- 
sen, Tyler, Minnesota; George B. 
Schwabe, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Ralph E. 
Church, Evanston, Illinois; Ralph W. 
Gwinn, Bronxville, New York; John J. 


‘% 


Rooney, Brooklyn, New York; int 


Hendricks, DeLand, Florida; John E: 


Fogarty, Harmony, Rhode Island. 


The following is an excerpt from 
the committee report: 


The budget as presented recommended 
$1,726,700 for salaries and expenses for 
the Office of Education during the com- 
ing year which contemplated a rather 
substaintial increase of $473,725 above 
the comparable 1947 amount. The com- 
mittee has denied the increase and 
granted $1,252,900 which is the same 
amount as expected to be available in 
1947. Within the allowance, mandatory 
within-grade salary increases will have 
to be met and this will in itself effect 
a small reduction below the current fiscal 
year. The functions of the Office of 
Education have a very necessary place 
in the Federal Government’ structure and 
the committee desires to provide funds 
essential to the effective conduct of such 
functions but believes that under 
present - day conditions the. amount 
granted is all that can be justified. (De- 
partment of Labor, Federal Security 
Agency, and Related Independent Offices 
Appropriation Bill, Fiscal Year 1948, 
P, 19.) 


To that committee report there was 
an appended statement by Hon. Ralph 


W. Gwinn, a congressman from Bronx- 
ville, New York: 


This whole section (exceptional chil- 
dren and youth) . . is unnecessary 
in the Office of Education. It is a par- 
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tial. and wholly incomplete duplication 
of the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children of the NEA (National 
Education Association). The latter agency 
puts out a\ special journal,  calied 
the Journal \for Exceptional 
dren, and has local chapters through- 
out the country. \ There is no point or 
reason for the taxpayer to be saddled 
with a section the \function of which is 
carried on efficiently, by a private edu- 
cational organization. \ (Hearings before 
the Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations House of Representatives, 
Eightieth Congress, P. 7533, 


These statements illustrate the need 
for alertness on the part of citizens 
who would support public education 
and of those in the profession who are 
concerned with extensions and de- 
velopments in educational programs. 


, & On March 29 or thereabouts the re- 


ort of the House sub-committee was 
referred to the Senate for their con- 
sideration. 


On: March 29 Mr. Willard Givens, 
executive secretary of the N. E. A,, 
stated that the N. E. A. through its 
regular channels of procedure would 
furnish the correct information con- 
cerning the functions of the Office of 
Education and of the International 
Council of Exceptional Children. 


At this same time telegrams and let- 
ters were forwarded to key members 
of both the House and Senate by your 
editor of Legislative News for the 
Journal, and certain members of the 
International Council were informed of 
the situation. 


By the time this item \of news 
reaches you, it will be too late for 
your action. It may be said once 


_ again, however, that it illustrates the 
\\urgent need for all members to be in- 


formed and act at the crucial time in 
inferming their national representa- 
tives; (CHRISTINE P. INGRAM, Editor, 
Legislative News). 

\ 
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Special Education in Quebec 
and Maritime Provinces 


| ak term special class is used in 

Canada as it is in the United 
States. Those pupils are included 
who have an I.Q. of less than 75, as 
well as those who are physically handi- 
capped by deafness, blindness, partial 
blindness, inability to speak normally 
through cleft palates, or who have 
other defects which prevent them from 
associating freely with normal chil- 
dren. The immediate purpose of most 
of these special classes is, of course, 
to enable the pupils to mingle in due 
course with normal children. The 
ultimate goal is to provide as many 
as possible with the means of living as 
normally as possible and of procur- 
ing independent livelihoods. 


It is generally agreed that the spe- 
cial classes, when well managed, have 
richly merited the additional cost and 
the extra effort and, as a consequence, 
many cases of serious maladjustment 
and of potential juvenile and adult 
delinquency have been avoided. It is 
unfortunate, however, that only a 
small proportion of those who should 
have these opportunities are being 
specially cared for, and that many of 
those who should have individual at- 
tention are merely despised and neg- 
lected. This is particularly true in 
many rural districts because of their 
comparatively small numbers and be- 
cause it is difficult to commence spe- 
cial classes for very few in a com- 
munity, particularly when they hap- 


W. P. peel 


pen to be of different ages. Sym- 
pathetic, trained and understanding 
teachers generally do what they can 
in such communities, but they, them- 
selves, are handicapped because of 
their multifarious duties with the nor- 
mal pupils. 

The enrollment in each special class 
is usually restricted to eighteen pupils, 
and never more than twenty are ad- 
mitted. The ages of the pupils are 
nine to fifteen or sixteen years. 


Approximately half of the class 


time is spent on academic work, con- 


sisting of reading, language, writing, 
arithmetic, and geography. The re- 
mainder of the day is spent on prac- 
tical handwork, including drawing and 
color work for all; sewing, weaving, 
knitting and cooking for the girls; and 
woodwork for the boys. 

Over eighty per cent of the pupils 
in the Protestant public schools of 
Quebec are members of the Junior 
Red Cross. The abilities of children 
in special classes are used in co- 
operation with the Junior Red Cross 
for such mechanical work as mending 
broken toys. After Christmas every 
year, thousands of discarded articles 
are sent to the Junior Red Cross. 
Several special classes take all the 
toys that need repair, work on them 
throughout the year and sell them for 
the benefit of the Junior Red Cross 
before the next Christmas. It is extra- 
ordinary to see how dolls’ legs, arms 


© W. P. PercivaL, Pu.D., LL.D., is Director of Protestant Education for the Province 


of Quebec. 
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and heads are combined to make at- 
tractive new toys, and how wheels 
are fitted to trucks to make salable 
articles. 

The carpentry classes in one of the 
large Montreal schools have, for many 
years, made action toys for ortho- 
paedic cases at the Children’s Memor- 
ial Hospital. The pupils reasoned for 
themselves that the exercising of the 
crippled muscles through attractive 
activities would help these physically 
handicapped children. 


REPRESENTATIVE PROGRAMS AND 
PROVISIONS 


The teachers engaged for special 
classes in the Protestant schools of 
Quebec are handpicked and are sent 
away for special training at the ex- 
pense of the school boards. Their 
salaries are generally a little above 
those of the ordinary classroom teach- 
er and the Provincial Department of 
Education assists the school boards 
with an annual grant of $250 per class. 
Similarly in the Roman _ Catholic 
schools, certain provisions have been 
made for the training of teachers and 
the reception of pupils. 

On the Island of Montreal there 
are 106 special classes for the handi- 
capped and a few for the gifted. 
About another forty of the type 
first named are needed. For institu- 
tionalized cases, the Province and the 
municipality jointly pay $218 per an- 
num, which is a little better than half 
the cost. 

In Nova Scotia, an effort is made to 
discover all handicapped children 
through the teachers. Printed forms 
distributed to all teachers ask ques- 
tions about school retardation, mental 
deficiency and crippled children, as 
well as defects of hearing, speech, eye- 
sight and those caused by parental 
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neglect. Concerning school retardation 


such questions are asked as: How 
many years is the child retarded? 
What subjects does he have difficutly 
in learning? What is the cause of his 
difficulty? Does he show average in- 
terest and attention? Is his retarda- 
tion due to a curable physical defect? 
Is he happy in school and understood 
at home? The causes of mental de- 
ficiency are sought through such ques- 
tions as: Can he concentrate? Is 
he able to cooperate with others? Has 
he any manual ability? Does he need 
institutional care? The source of the 
crippling is sought in cases falling 
under that category, and the amount 
of hearing, speech and eyesight of 
children handicapped in these ways. 

In New Brunswick, $100 is allowed 
for each special class and the same 
amount is paid to a teacher who will 
take special training for this work at 
an approved institution. 

In Prince Edward Island, the school 
board members of Charlottetown have 
discussed the need of special classes, 
but have not yet opened any. An 
itinerant handicraft teacher teaches 
such activities to the women and girls 
as knitting and weaving. 

In Montreal, the attempt is made to 
have children possessing less than one- 
third of normal vision attend sight- 
saving classes and thus prevent fur- 
ther deterioration. With care, the 
vision improves so greatly in some 
cases that the child is eventually able 
to take his place in the normal grade. 
Unfortunately, owing to the great dis- 
tances to be traversed in a large mod- 
ern city, especially by children suf- 
fering from grossly defective eyesight, 
it is impossible to gather many to- 
gether in one place. However, the 
station-wagon has proved to be very 
serviceable for this purpose. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION IN QUEBEC AND MARIT:ME PROVINCES 


MONTREAL SPEECH CLINIC 

A Speech Therapy Clinic is main- 
tained at the Children’s Memorial 
Hospital, Montreal, under the control 
of Mrs. Cardozo, Speech Therapist in 
charge of the Clinic. The child who 
is crippled, both physically and so- 
cially, comes here for treatment and, 
in due course, he may be able to take 
his place in normal life. This clinic is 
constantly filled to capacity. During 
the year 1946, 952 patient visits were 
made. In July and August, twelve 
children from the rural areas of Que- 
bee and the Maritimes were treated, 
nine being from Quebec, two from 
Prince Edward Island and one from 
New Brunswick. Eight of these cases 
were cleft palates on whom the neces- 
sary surgery had been performed, two 
were cases of speech retardation, one 
was a stutterer and one suffered from 
congenital deafness. At the end of 
the summer, there was marked im- 
provement in all but two cases. In 
all cases, after the summer school, in- 
structive letters were sent to the par- 
ents and teachers of these children 
and, where possible, conferences were 
held and recommendations made for 
the continuance of the speech train- 
ing being given. 

Mrs. Cardozo concluded her sum- 
mer school report with the following: 
All this leads to the final conclusion 
that a speech program combined with 
camping activities should be consid- 
ered as a regular hospital project for 
out-of-town children attending camp 
during the summer vacation who 
would otherwise not receive this valu- 
able and necessary training conducted 
by specialists for this particular work. 

Some remarkable transformations 
have taken place at the Speech Ther- 
apy clinics. A girl of ten, who had 
never attended school because of her 
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speech defects, was able to register 
in September, talking easily and 
well after two months at the Speech 
Clinic summer camp. A boy of thir- 
teen had become morose and bitter 
because of a cleft palate. Previously 
sensitive, aloof from games and _ his 
fellows, and having even attempted 
suicide, this lad has now become quite 
sociable because of the improvement 
in his speech. A six-year old boy who 
had learned only baby talk from his 
parents now attends school normally 
after a course at the clinic. A spastic 
who could only grunt a few months 
ago can understand and be understood. 
Tears began to roll down the face of 
an eight-year old boy when he first 
heard the sound of his own voice. 


SPECIAL RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


The activities of the Le Jemmerais 
School near Quebec have been greatly 
curtailed since the fire of 1941. Con- 
ducted by the Grey Nuns, this school 
provides residential facilities for about 
fifty retarded children. The Emmelie 
Travernier School in Montreal has an 
enrollment of 327 feeble-minded pupils 
from five to seventeen years of age. 


In both Quebec and Montreal, 
psycho-social centers have recently 
been opened to deal with problem 
children. In the Ste. Anne Asylum at 
Baie St. Paul, about sixty children of 
extreme mental deficiency (idiots) 
are cared for by the Province of Que- 
bec. 

The Girls’ Cottage and Industrial 
School at Sweetsburg takes care of 
girls who have been committed there 
and the Boys’ Farm and Training 
School at Shawbridge, Quebec, does 
the same for boys. 


The Mackay Institution for Protes- 
tant Deaf Mutes in Montreal has a 
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present enrollment of seventy-five 
pupils, of whom thirty-five are from 
the Province of Quebec, the others 
being from Western Canada. The in- 
struction, which is largely individual, 
is given to the residents in the usual 
school subjects to about the level of 
Grade 7 for most pupils, but Grades 
8 and 9 are offered to those who can 
profit by them. All pupils are taught 
lip reading, but those who make no 
progress are transferred to a manual 
class where the emphasis is on the ac- 
quisition of correct English by means 
of finger spelling and writing. Both 
individual and group hearing aids and 
audiometric instruments are _ avail- 
able for children who have even slight 
hearing ability. Lip reading instruc- 
tion is given to those pupils whose 
loss of hearing is very great. In- 
struction is given to the parents of 
pre-school pupils on good feeding and 
general care of children, prevention of 


colds, immunization, and the treat- 
ment of earaches and discharging 
ears. 

Vocational instruction is stressed, 


and one hour to one hour and a half 
is given daily to this work for all 
pupils over twelve years of age. In 
the woodworking shop, boys are 
taught cabinet making, toy making 
and repair work, including such oper- 
ations as turning, band-saw work, sand- 
ing, painting and finishing, as _ well 
as the use of the drill press and the 
hand tools. The girls are taught 
cooking, sewing, weaving and general 
work of home-making. Typing and 
art are subjects available for those 
who wish to take up business practice 
or who show an aptitude for art. Out- 
side activities include games such as 
hockey, softball, basketball, volleyball 
and tennis. A part-time gymnasium 
instructor is employed. The pupils 
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swim in the Westmount Y. M. C. A. 
pool. | 

In the Halifax School for the Deaf, 
there are 135 pupils from the Maritime 
provinces and Newfoundland. The 
attendance is limited because of lack 
of accommodation. Until extra space 
is provided, many pupils who could 
benefit from the school must be re- 
fused. This school has two girls who 
are both blind and deaf but who have 


natural voice and speech. 


The Montreal Association for the 
Blind is a boarding school for children 
of five years of age and upward. 
School fees are paid by parents who 
can afford them but the children of 
destitute parents are admitted free 
of charge. Eighteen children are en- 
rolled and a similar institution for Ro- 
man Catholics houses 117. Attached 
to the school is an industrial plant 
where blind men and women are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of brooms 
and brushes. 

The Braille system of reading is 
taught in the school for both literature 
and music. An apparatus has been de- 
vised for arithmetic consisting of a 
metal board with eighteen rows of 
octagonal holes, each row containing 
twenty-four holes. The same kind of 
board is used for algebra. Relief maps 
have been made for the teaching of 
geography. Typewriting is a source 
of much pride and happiness, for it is 
the ideal method for a blind person to 
use in his business or personal affairs. 

The Halifax School for the Blind 
admits pupils from six to twenty-one 
who have insufficient sight to make 
proper use of the public schools. 
There is an enrollment of 93 boys and 
74 girls, a total of 167, coming from 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prine 
Edward Island and Newfoundlar 
Pupils are in every grade from 1 to + 
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specially bright pupils. 
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and there are also special junior and 
senior classes. By intense and long 
continued practice, many blind pupils 
attain exceptional proficiency in mu- 
sic and piano tuning, but most of the 
pupils learn home economics, weaving, 
basketry, woodwork, broom-making 
and allied trades. Sight-saving classes 
are special features in both of these 
schools for the blind or partially 
sighted. 


GIFTED CHILDREN 


Thus far we have dealt with the un- 
derprivileged. At the other end of 


the scale, a few classes have been in 


existence for ten or more years for the 
The pleas for 
rendering special assistance to those 
who should make our future Prime 
Ministers, judges, doctors, engineers, 
scientists, and other leading citizens, 
have not met with as much public 
sympathy as those for the care of pu- 
pils of inferior endowment. Many wide 
awake teachers are, of course, divid- 
ing their normal classes into two or 
three groups, according to the intel- 
ligence of their pupils, and the De- 
partments of Education throughout 
Canada are encouraging such teachers 
to exact more>from the bright than 
from the average pupil, especially in 
English, French, mathematics and 
science. They also encourage such 
pupils to carry more than the nor- 
mal load of subjects. Only a few spe- 
cial classes have been opened for the 
bright in Eastern Canada, however, 
and it will apparently be some time 
before much improvement will take 
place in this respect. 

Special equipment, materials and a 
sreatly enriched curriculum have been 


' »govided for a few intellectually gifted 


ehildren, but the number of these 
special classes is wholly inadequate. 
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Indeed, it is difficult to convince peo- 
ple of the value of classes which, many 
people allege, breed only snobs. Be 
that as it may, the fact is that many 
of our future leaders will come from 
the ranks of those who, under ordinary 
conditions, have time on their hands 
in school. 

Though these classes in Montreal 
have been in existence for only seven 
years, school officials and the parents 
themselves are convinced that they 
are fulfilling their objective, though 
their continued success will depend 
upon the retention of teachers of 
superior qualities who can meet the 
challenge of the brilliant minds of the 
pupils. 

The number of pupils in each of 
these classes is limited to twenty and 
it has this feature in common with the 
classes for the less privileged. 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 

The sixth year of its existence finds 
Chapter 86 with a membership of 
forty-three actively working and vit- 
ally concerned“with the welfare of all 
exceptiefial children in Yonkers. These 
include not only the mentally retarded 
and physically handicapped but also 
those children who deviate from the 
normal socially or emotionally and 
those who are with an exceptionally 
high level of ability. 


The 1946 f Book is dedicated to 
one of r retiring principals, Miss 
Edi artley. To her the organiza- 


tion is indebted for the preparation 
of several past year books. This one 
contains many tributes to her love 
and deep understanding of children, 
to the inspiration and beatity which 
she brought into the~lives of all with 
whom she camé in contact. (ELIza- 
BETH M. Extiot, Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Schools). 


What to See in Ottawa 


“GEE Naples and die” is not modern. 

One modern version is“See Ot- 
tawa and Live!” Or,etter still— 
“See Ottawa and Enjoy it!” See it 
any time, and eyérybody see it! But 
more particular, members of the In- 
Council for Exceptional 
should see it in the month 
of May. As most of our readers know, 
ooRs will be the time of the Annual 


Convention of the Council in Ottawa, 


and it is also the time when Ottawa.” 


will have doffed her winter garments 
and donned her late spring attire. 

But the question may well be asked, 
“What shall we see besidés the famil- 
iar faces of delegates“addressing and 
discussing the important topics of the 
programme?” An attempt to answer 
that question“ will be given in two 
sections which follow — one dealing 
with Ottawa as a city and the other 
outlining certain features of our edu- 
cational system. 


POINTS OF INTEREST IN THE CITY 


The City of Ottawa stands on a high 
and commanding site on a promontory 


on the south bank of the Ottawa 


River. On the opposite shore is Hill, 
a relatively small city, the citi Zens of 
which are chiefly French® Farther 
to the north behind .Mull are the 
; vn alt 
Gatineau Hills, which’ serve as a pic- 
turesque backgrowhd for a scene of 
great natural beauty. Through Ot- 
tawa into the Ottawa River there 
flows the Rideau River, the Falls of 
which seemed to the explorer, Cham- 
plain, to resemble a curtain of water. 


McGregor Easson 


A third body of water, the Rideau 
Canal, cuts Ottawa into two parts and 
adds another element of beauty to the 
city. Along the banks of the Ottawa 
River and that of the Canal, there ex- 
Driveway. The Driveway, about 30 
miles in length,.is under the control 
of the Federal District Commission, 
which. has done commendable work in 
improving and beautifying the city. 


“Nature gave the site of Ottawa and 


its environs a pleasing variety of cliffs, 
terraces, rivers and hills. Beginning 
with Nature’s provision of varied 
scenic beauty, man has been working 
intelligently and successfully to make 
Ottawa a beautiful capital. 

The vopulation of the city is ap- 
proximately 165,362. About one-third 
of the number are French and the 
other two-thirds consist chiefly of citi- 
zens of English, Irish, and Seotth ex- 
traction. Ottawa is notéd as a capital 
city rather than“as a great industrial 
center, although it has great possi- 
bilities’ for industrial development with 


it§ almost unparalleled electrical power 


available from the Ottawa River and 
the Gatineau River, which flows into 
the Ottawa a short distance east of 
the city. 

As a capital it has its own par- 
ticular individuality as well as char- 
acteristics common to other national 
capitals. It has beautiful Parliament 
Buildings with noble~ towers and 
Gothic details. If contains the Victory 
Memorial.-Tower, which is a fitting 
tribute to the Canadians who sacrificed 


it 


P 


@ McGrecor Easson, Pu.D., is Chief Inspector, Ottawa Public Schools, Ottawa, 


Ontario. 
Ps 
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